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What are the economic implications for the United States—particularly the implica- 
tions for the U.S. balance of payments—of the European Community of “the Six” 
and the European Free Trade Association of ‘‘the Seven’ ?' There are two main 
sources of American anxiety in this connection. On the one hand, there is the worry 
that this regional development may lead to a loss of U.S. sales to the Western 
European market—a market which in the first half of 1960 accounted for exactly 
one third of all U.S. nonmilitary merchandise exports. On the other hand, there is 
the fear that the expanding outflow of American capital, particularly to the Commu- 
nity, may be an important additional source of strain on the U.S. >alance of payments. 


Prospective Tariff Discrimination by the Six and the Seven 


Both the Community and the Association are removing tariffs internally without 
doing so for the outside world, and thus far the Community has lowered internal 
tariffs by 30 percent and the Association by 20 percent. With the outside world, the 
Community, as a customs union, plans to have a common tariff, whereas members of 
the Association will retain tariff autonomy in their relations with outside countries, 
since the Association will be a ‘‘free-trade area.” 

On January 1, 1961 (one year ahead of the original schedule), the Common Mar- 
ket countries—that is, the Six—will begin to move toward their common tariff with 
the outside world. The high-tariff members—France and Italy—will begin to lower 
their external tariffs, and the low-tariff members—Germany and the Benelux group— 
will begin to raise theirs. 


* The six countries of the Community are: France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux group (Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg). The seven countries of the Association are: Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 


THE SIX, THE SEVEN, AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


FLIGHT FROM THE LAND 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 
PROGRAM 


the people of NPA 


@ “. .. it is in the mutual interests of 
Canada and the United States to pursue the 
following objectives in pursuance of the 
healthy growth of the free world economy 
based on continued order in international 
trade. First, they should strongly urge the 
two European economic groupings to nego- 
tiate away the trade diverting features of their 
regional associations on a “‘most-favored-na- 
tion” basis through the GATT. Second, they 
should adopt policies designed to bring about 
a substantial increase in exports in order to 
reduce trade and payments deficits, accelerate 
the rate of economic growth and raise levels of 
employment. Third, they should attempt to 
mobilize the resources of the wealthy northern 
industrial countries in support of the develop- 
ment of the southern countries, including the 
reduction of barriers against the exports of 
these developing countries.” 


An excerpt from an address, “Order in Inter- 
national Trade,” delivered by Nathanael V. 
Davis, president of Aluminium Limited, Mont- 
real, before the Institute of World Affairs, at 
Pasadena, California, December 13, 1960. 
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Originally, the intention was to reach a middle ground, 
the agreed rule being that, with certain exceptions, the duty 
for each item should be the arithmetic average of the duties 
in effect at the beginning of 1957 in each of the four cus- 
toms areas. While this general rule reflected an effort to 
conform to GATT standards for customs unions, there 
would have been cause for concern in the United States if 
the Six had shown no inclination to be more liberal. For, 
while the high-tariff members would be lowering their 
external tariffs, most U.S. exports to the Six have been go- 
ing to the low-tariff members. In 1959, for example, over 
two thirds of U.S. exports to the Six went to Germany and 
the Benelux group, even though the combined population 
of these countries—that is to say, the total number of con- 
sumers—was 20 percent less than that of the high-tariff 
members. If evidence were needed, this bit of information 
clearly supports the view that the level of foreign tariffs is 
important in determining the volume and direction of 
American exports, and it may, therefore, be helpful to ex- 
amine briefly the height of tariffs within the Six and the 
Seven. 

Let us consider first the Six. A recent British study of 
Western European trade and tariffs' has provided tariff 
information on 944 nonagricultural commodities, 86 per- 
cent of which are in the category of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods. If attention is confined to the 
813 items in the latter category, it will be found that the 
customs duties (expressed on an ad valorem basis and in- 
cluding items for which the duty is zero) yield an un- 
weighted arithmetic average of 19.4 percent for Italy, 18.7 
percent for France, 11.1 percent for the Benelux customs 
union, and 9.7 percent for Germany.? If we now derive 
an arithmetic average of these four figures, we obtain an 
estimate of the level of the Community's external tariff 
under the original rules. The resulting figure is 14.7 
percent. Such a tariff level would have required the low- 
tariff members to raise sharply their average external tar- 
iffs; the Benelux union would have had to raise external 
tariffs, on the average, by about a third, while Germany 
would have had to increase external tariffs, on the average, 
by more than half. True, France would have had to cut 
average external duties by about one fifth and Italy by 
about one fourth; but, taking into account the fact that 
all four customs areas would be simultaneously removing 
their tariffs with one another, there clearly was cause for 
concern about the effect—particularly the short-run effect— 
of the prospective tariff changes on American exports. 

Fortunately, the Community has been moving in a 
liberal direction. In May 1960, as part of a program to 
accelerate its timetable, the Community decided that, if 
satisfactory concessions are received from outside countries 


‘Tariffs and Trade in Western Europe, Political and Economic 
Planning, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London: 1959. 

* There is no genuinely satisfactory way of measuring national tar- 
iff levels. The merit of an unweighted arithmetic average of 
existing duties, including zero duties, is that. this measure is 
probably the least arbitrary. For example, to weight duties ac- 
cording to the importance of the commodities imported—that is, 
according to the percentage composition of imports—is to give 
undue weight to the low duties which encourage imports and to 
give no weight at all to the duties which are prohibitive. 
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in the current GATT tariff negotiations, it would lower 
the level of its projected common external tariff by 20 
percent. If this reduction becomes fully effective, the de- 
gree of prospective tariff discrimination against American 
exports will be substantially reduced. On this more liberal 
basis, average external tariffs of the Benelux countries 
would rise by six percent, and German tariffs by 22 percent, 
but French external duties would have to be reduced on 
the average by 37 percent, and Italian duties by 39 percent.! 
Moreover, in some cases, external duties in the low-tariff 
countries would also have to come down. For example, 
average duties imposed by the Benelux countries on cloth- 
ing would have to be reduced by 28 percent, and average 
duties on automobiles by 6 percent. 

For the United States, the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (EFTA) is a less important market than the Com- 
munity; in 1959, U.S. exports to the Seven amounted to 
$1.5 billion, as compared with $2.4 billion to the Six. 
Of the former figure, well over half ($864 million) went 
to the United Kingdom. It is interesting to note that, on 
the basis of the previously cited British study, the United 
Kingdom has a tariff level in the field of manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods that is between that of 
France and Italy, the two high-tariff members of the Six. 
On the basis of the method employed above for members 
of the Six, the ad valorem tariff level of the United King- 
dom is 18.9 percent, as compared with the previously cited 
figures of 19.4 percent for Italy and 18.7 percent for 
France. Thus, the removal of U.K. tariffs within the Associ- 
ation will involve considerable tariff discrimination against 
outside countries, although it should be pointed out that 
the United Kingdom is participating fully in the current 
GATT negotiations to reduce tariffs. It should also be re- 
membered that the emergence of the Association is one 
of the principal factors influencing the Community to move 
in a more liberal direction. 

Of the other members of the Association, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries are usually classified as 
low-tariff countries. This is particularly justified in the 
case of Denmark, where the average tariff level for manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures, on the basis of the British 
study, is 5.8 percent. 


Effect thus far of European Tariff 
Discrimination on U.S. Exports 


What has been the effect on U.S. exports of the tariff 
changes prescribed thus far by the Common Market treaty 
and the EFTA agreement? Until mid-1960 not much had 
happened which would affect U.S. exports adversely. Tar- 
iffs within the Community were cut by 10 percent at the 
beginning of 1959, but this reduction was generalized to 
all GATT members, including the United States, in those 
cases where tariffs were above the common-tariff level as 
agreed upon under the original rules. Thus, most internal 
tariff reductions by Italy and France were accorded not 


"These figures are on the basis of the foregoing tariff-level esti- 
mates. 
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only to the Community but also to the United States and 
other GATT signatories. A second internal tariff cut, also 
amounting to 10 percent, was put into effect by the Com- 
munity in mid-1960, but it is too early to determine the 
effects of this action.! The same may be said of the ini- 
tial 20 percent internal tariff reduction effected in mid- 
1960 by the EFTA. In any case, both the Community and 
the Association are only one fifth of the way toward inter- 
nal free trade. Moreover, until the end of 1960, the low- 
tariff members of the Community have not been required 
to make any upward adjustments in their external duties. 

Any tariff discrimination that has thus far occurred has 
been much more than offset by the reduction—indeed, the 
virtual removal—of dollar discrimination by means of 
Western European quantitative restrictions. Following the 
return to (nonresident) convertibility of sterling and other 
Western European currencies at the end of 1958, and as a 
sympathetic response to the deterioration in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, Western Europe in 1959 and 1960 has 
accelerated the removal of quantitative restrictions on dol- 
lar goods. As a result, U.S. exports to Western Europe, 
far from recoiling from the modest impact of the tariff 
discrimination thus far effected by the Six and the Seven, 
have in 1960 sharply expanded, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. U.S. exports to Western Europe in the first half of 
1960 were a full 50 percent higher than in the first half 
of 1959, and the share of such exports in total U.S. ex- 
ports increased from 27 percent in the first half of 1959 to 
33 percent in the first half of 1960. 


Future Effect of European Regional 
Developments on U.S. Exports 


But what of the future? What will happen to USS. 
exports when prospective tariff discrimination by the Six 
and the Seven is fully implemented a few years hence? 
The honest answer is that it is too early to tell, but never- 
theless several generalizations can be made. 

First, so far as the Community is concerned, prospective 
tariff discrimination is already considerably lower than 
originally contemplated and, in view of outside pres- 
sures, will probably become lower still. A similar trend 
may be expected for the Association—assuming, of course, 
that the United States is prepared to move in the same 
direction. 

Second, a careful look at the composition of U.S. ex- 
ports to the Six and the Seven suggests that only about 
one third are in danger of being seriously affected by pros- 
pective tariff discrimination. Indeed, certain important ex- 
port items, such as cotton and copper, will be duty-free 
under the common external tariff of the Six, and thus will 
not experience any tariff discrimination at all. For many 
other items, the external tariff will be low, so that tariff 


‘In this second round, extension to outside countries of internal 
tariff reductions (in those cases where duties were above the 
original common external tariff) was left optional. Ultimately, 
such action would, of course, be required by the Common Market 
treaty in any case. . 


discrimination will be small. Within the Community, trade 
in steel has been freed for several years under the Schuman 
Plan, and the major effects of this action on American ex- 
ports have already taken place. For other products, such 
as commercial aircraft, tariffs will not be an important fac- 
tor in determining where purchases are made. On the 
other hand, in such sectors as machinery and heavy capital 
equipment, automobiles, durable consumer goods of all 
types, and certain chemical products, the tariff discrimina- 
tion being introduced by the Six and the Seven may be 
keenly felt by U.S. producers, although it probably will not 
be nearly as serious a deterrent to U.S. sales as the recent 
stringent discrimination against American goods in the 
form of Western European quantitative restrictions. In 
the important category of agricultural products, American 
producers will face a controlled market in both the Six 
and the Seven, but this would have been true if the Com- 
munity and the Association had never emerged. Whether, 
in the field of agriculture, these groups will move in a 
more liberal or in a less liberal direction remains to be seen. 

Third, Western Europe in recent years has been going 
through a highly dynamic growth phase, with several coun- 
tries showing much higher rates of economic growth than 
the United States. For example, in 1959, the U.S. gross 
national product at constant prices, although at a record 
level, was only 16 percent higher than in 1953. By con- 
trast, the German real gross national product in 1959 was 
47 percent higher than in 1953; the Austrian, 46 percent 
higher; the Italian, 37 percent higher; the Dutch, 33 per- 
cent higher; and the French, 29 percent higher.’ Leaders 
of the Six and the Seven expect that the new develop- 
ments in regional free trade will reinforce the trend to- 
ward rapid growth, but whether they do or not, continued 
economic growth will of itself lead to growing Western 
European imports from all sources, including the United 
States. Most observers expect this favorable influence on 
American exports to more than offset any unfavorable ef- 
fects issuing from prospective tariff discrimination. This 
does not mean, of course, that there will not be some com- 
modities for which the reverse will be true. 


Effect of European Regional Developments 
on Outflow of U.S. Capital 


In contemplating the recent deficit in the U.S. balance 
of payments, the behavior of exports is not the sole basis 
for concern. Indeed, more important over the long run 
has been the sharp and sustained growth of imports, not- 
ably from Western Europe, although this development can- 
not be blamed on either the European Economic Commu- 
nity or the European Free Trade Association. But there is 
one item in the balance of payments which conceivably 
may be substantially influenced by European regional de- 
velopments: U.S. long-term private investment, particularly 
direct investment, in Western Europe. 


‘These figures are taken from Europe and the World Economy. 
11th Annual Economic Review, Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, 1960, page 116. 
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In looking over the most recent data, several facts 
stand out, some of which may be at odds with prevailing 
impressions. ! 

First, the value of U.S. direct investments in the Seven 
($2.9 billion as of 1959, excluding Austria and Portugal), 

is substantially higher than the value of U.S. direct invest- 
"ments in the Six ($2.2 billion). Indeed, the figure for 
the United Kingdom alone ($2.5 billion) is higher than 
that for the entire Community. 

Second, the capital outflow from the United States to 
the Six, while increasing, remains at a rather modest 
level, and in fact is well below the flow of American capi- 
tal to the Seven.2 In 1959, new U.S. direct investment in 
the Six amounted to $270 million and in the Seven (ex- 
cluding Austria and Portugal) to $431 million. Of the 
$270 million in the Six, only $171 million represented 
a drain on the U.S. balance of payments, since the rest of 
the increase in investment was financed out of undis- 
tributed earnings of U.S. foreign subsidiaries. Similarly, 
of the $431 million to the Seven, only $284 million rep- 
resented an actual outflow of capital from the United 
States. 

Nor is this the whole story. Income on U.S. direct in- 
vestments in the Six and the Seven is high (in 1959 it 
amounted to $438 million) and for the three years 1957, 
1958, and 1959 such income ($1.1 billion) substantially 
exceeded the outflow of direct investment from the United 
States to these areas ($0.9 billion). This income is an 
offset to the related capital outflow in the balance of 
payments, and in recent years has been growing at least as 
rapidly as the corresponding capital drain. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing analysis, it should be clear that it is 
easy to exaggerate the effect on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments of the Six and the Seven. These regional develop- 
ments cannot be blamed for the present deficit in the 
balance of payments, nor are they likely to make that 
deficit a great deal larger. This does not mean, of course, 
that the United States can afford to be relaxed about the 
deficit, but it surely does mean that the state of the U.S. 
balance of payments should not govern American policy 
with respect to the European Economic Community and the 
European Free Trade Association. 


' The statistical information in this section is derived mainly from 
the September and October 1960 issues of the Survey of Current 
Business. 

*On the basis of known investment decisions, new U.S. direct in- 
vestment in the Six is expected’ shortly to overtake new U/S. 
direct investment in the Seven. 
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1. W. Abel 


Chase, Ltd., Photo 


I. W. Abel, a member of the NPA Board of Trustees 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of 
America, was one of the original founders of that Union 
and of its predecessor, the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

Born at Magnolia, Ohio, in 1908, and a graduate of the 
local high school, Mr. Abel attended the Actual Business 
College in Canton, Ohio. There he also obtained his first 
steel mill job, working for the American Sheet and Tin 
Mill Company (now a division of U.S. Steel Corporation) , 
from 1925 to 1933. 

Later, he worked for the Canton Malleable Iron Com- 
pany and the Timken Roller Bearing Company, where he 
helped to establish the local union in 1936, and served 
successively as financial secretary, vice president, and pres- 
ident. In 1938 Mr. Abel was appointed by Philip Murray 
as a staff representative of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. Since 1942 he served as Director of District 
27, the Canton, Ohio area. 

Elected Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of 
America in 1952, Mr. Abel moved to Pittsburgh with his 
wife, Bernice, and his two daughters, Karen and Linda. 

Mr. Abel's interests and activities have never been 
limited exclusively to union affairs. First in his native 
state of Ohio, then in Pennsylvania, Mr. Abel took an 
effective part in community, civic and political life. He 
served on numerous boards and commissions, both gov- 
ernmental and private. During World War II he was a 
member of the War Manpower Commission and the War 
Labor Board. He served as a delegate to the International 
Labor Organization meetings held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in 1954, and again in Monterrey, Mexico, in 1957. 

Throughout his life and his distinguished career Mr. 
Abel held an abiding faith in the destiny of America: to 
bring peace to the world through an effective leadership, 
assuring economic and political security. 
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Flight from the Land 


ABOR IS LEAVING the land. This is nothing new. 
In the economically advanced countries the process has 
been in progress for a long time. It has been going on in 
France and in the United Kingdom for nearly a century; in 
Sweden since 1880; in the United States since 1910; it was 
observable, from the 1930s on, in Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, Germany, New Zealand and Norway. But in the 
last decade or two, the decline in the agricultural labor 
force has greatly accelerated, to the point that it has become 
a general phenomenon, affecting even those countries 
which are less developed economically. 

Many inquiries have been made into the rural exodus. 
Serious scholars probed the causes and expounded on the 
effects of the occupational shifts in human societies. But 
all such investigations in the past were confined almost 
exclusively to the advanced countries, where the occupa- 
tional shift was integral to the process of economic de- 
velopment. 

A recent study of the International Labour Office (Why 
Labour Leaves the Land, A Comparative Study of the 
Movement of Labour out of Agriculture, Geneva, 1960) 
brings up to date the inquiry into the causes of the move- 
ment from agriculture to other occupations, the problems 
which arise from it, and the policies which have been 
adopted to deal with these problems. Surveying the con- 
ditions in less developed countries, the study stresses the 
need ‘for a new evaluation of the implications of occupa- 
tional migration and suggests that the conditions in the 
less developed countries differ so widely from those pre- 
vailing in the more advanced areas that ‘some of the gen- 
erally accepted arguments concerning benefits of rural- 
urban migration need qualification.” 

The study surveys the developments of the last 20 years 
on the basis of the national census in three main group- 
ings of countries: 1) economically advanced countries 
(North America, Western Europe) ; 2) countries with a 
large farm population surplus (India, Pakistan, Japan) ; 
and 3) countries in process of rapid development (Brazil, 
Venezuela, Iraq, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Africa South of 
the Sahara). 

Despite the heterogeneous character of the various na- 
tional economies surveyed, the ILO study establishes cer- 
tain common denominators. Even in different national 
settings similar factors are universally operative, the study 
asserts. 

The main “push” factor, causing labor to leave, is the 
universally lower level of incomes in agriculture. From 
Saskatchewan to Sahara people want to leave because of 
the “net advantages’’ other sectors of the economy offer 
over agriculture. 

The main ‘“‘pull” factor, determining the rate of move- 
ment, is the expansion of employment opportunities in 
other sectors of the economy. This explains the greater 
rapidity of movement away from agriculture in the ad- 
vanced countries over the past 20 years. 


A small proportion of the total labor force in agricul- 
ture indicates, broadly speaking, a high level of develop- 
ment. Countries with high standards of living have less 
than 25 percent of the total labor force engaged in agri- 
culture, while those with low standards have a much 
higher proportion, ranging from one half to three fourths 
of the total labor force. 

The basic difference between the advanced and the less 
developed countries is that in the advanced countries the 
occupational change has been a concomitant of economic 
growth. A gradual occupational shift reduced the agricul- 
tural labor force, and, as manpower moved out, produc- 
tivity of labor in agriculture has risen, and so have the farm 
wages and farm incomes. In less developed countries, 
major problems were created either by insufficient move- 
ment, or by a type of movement which reflected—but did 
not remedy—the unbalanced economic conditions within 
the country. 

In advanced countries labor leaves the land because of 
growing technical efficiencies and increasing productivity. 
Per capita income in agriculture tends to fall in relation 
to incomes in other occupations because food production 
increases more rapidly than the demand for food. In 
less developed countries the agricultural incomes tend to 
fall, relative to other incomes, because: 1) population on 
land increases more rapidly than the food output; 2) new 
investment is concentrated in industrial production and 
urban development; or 3) the prices of primary products 
in world markets are falling. Singly or together as these 
various factors may affect it, agriculture in an undeveloped 
country is an underprivileged sector of the economy, suf- 
fering from a chronic excess of labor and shortage of 
capital. 

Although the share of agriculture in total labor force 
is declining in all the countries of the world, the simi- 
larity is somewhat superficial and may be misleading. 

In the advanced countries the agricultural labor force 
declines absolutely, as well as in relation to the total labor 
force. But in less developed countries the decline in agri- 
cultural labor force is only in relation to the total labor 
force, while there is an increase in actual numbers. Thus 
the effect of the movement in the less developed countries 
varies depending on whether the rates of movement are 
high or low. In Brazil or in Venezuela, for example, the 
occupational shift is large in relation to the total labor 
force and the rate of urbanization exceeds the rate of in- 
dustrialization. But in India or in Japan (counted here 
among the less developed countries because, for the pur- 
pose of the study, the grouping was based on type and 
rate of the agricultural labor change rather than on in- 
come per inhabitant or occupational structure), the agri- 
cultural labor force increases almost as rapidly as the total 
labor force. Agricultural distress in these countries does 
not give rise to a sufficiently high rate of movement to re- 
lieve growing pressure on the land. 
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The “flight from the land”’ presents the most dramatic 
picture perhaps in those countries which are in process of 
rapid economic development. In most of these countries 
industry provides the dynamic growth, and the level of 
agricultural development is not commensurate with natural 
resources. The contrast between industry and agriculture in 
organization, methods, and levels of production is an essen- 
tial feature which these heterogeneous economies have in 
common. Industry uses modern methods and much capi- 
tal, while agriculture is primitive and uses little capital. 

Among the countries in process of rapid development 
are what the ILO study calls ‘One-way Countries”: Brazil, 
Venezuela and Iraq. In these ‘countries the economic de- 
velopment is so one-sided that agriculture falls by the 
wayside, while the rural migration exerts a downward pres- 
sure on the urban living standard and results in an exces- 
sive growth of the services sector. 

A different picture is presented by the “Alternating 
Movement Countries”: Turkey, Yugoslavia, and the trans- 
Saharan Africa. Their economies—so widely divergent as 
to seemingly preclude any generalizations—are all charac- 
terized by the same type of labor migration: irregular, 
periodic shift between industrial and agricultural employ- 
ment. This migration is not determined by the seasona- 
bility of agricultural labor requirements. The result of a 
conflict between community attachment and pressing eco- 
nomic need, it is responsible for the unbalanced employ- 
ment picture and has a deleterious effect on the economy. 

When speaking of densely populated countries it is too 
often assumed, the ILO study points out, that a reduction 
in the farm labor force will automatically increase farm 
labor productivity. Pakistan shows that this is not neces- 
sarily the case. Accelerating the rate of movement is an 
essential condition of improvement in agricultural incomes, 
but Japan's policy of striving for a higher level of output 
per acre may be no less effective. 

The ILO study lists what it considers to be universally 
valid policy implications: 

—The rate of movement can be influenced most bene- 
ficially and effectively by increasing the volume of em- 
ployment in other sectors of the economy and by bringing 
new industries to the areas of slow labor movement. 

Since the undesirable effects of the movement of labor 
from the land arise from the impact of economic pres- 
sures on the underprivileged elements of the rural popula- 
tion, the objective should be to reduce such compulsions 
and to improve the possibilities of choice for those who 
are least able to better themselves. 

In advanced countries, where the volume of non-farm 
employment is growing and the technical progress in agri- 
culture is rapid, policy implications should be concerned 
with the methods of movement, while in the less developed 
countries both the underlying causes and the methods are 
of equal importance. 

In both the advanced and the less developed countries 
the prime objective should be not to encourage or discour- 
age migration as such, but to improve its conditions. 

(Why Labour Leaves the Land, a Comparative Study of 
the Movement of Labour out of Agriculture, published by 
the International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 59, Geneva: 1960.) 
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Social Change in U.S.S.R. 


The Transformation of Russian Society contains nearly 
40 papers for an Arden House conference in 1958, subse- 
quently revised in the light of the conference discussion, 
and brought up to date by their authors. Each paper deals 
with a major aspect of Russian social institutions, relations, 
and values. Their purpose is to delineate the way in which 
the main characteristics of Russian society in the period 
from 1861 to 1917 have persisted unchanged, have been 
transformed, or have been superseded during the subse- 
quent four decades of communist rule. 

Numbering among their authors many of the leading 
academic experts in Soviet society, the papers deal with 
population changes, economic development, law, politics, 
government, the main social classes, education, scholarship, 
religion, the family, youth, welfare services, personal and 
social values, and other specific subjects. Very few of 
the authors have limited themselves only to factual sur- 
veys of their fields; most present also insights, generaliza- 
tions and forecasts which contribute substantially to bet- 
ter understanding of Russia's present and prospective de- 
velopment. 

This is an important book for all who are concerned 
with the transformation of Russia under the Communist 
regime and the consequences for the United States. 

T. G. 

(The Transformation of Russian Society, Aspects of So- 
cial Change since 1861, Cyril E. Black, ed., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, 695 pp., $9.75.) 


The Art of Managing 


SIXTY BUSINESS LEADERS, from companies both 
large and small, have combined their efforts to produce 
the new Top Management Handbook, a reference hand- 
book on the “‘art and science of managing.” 

Under the editorship of Dr. H. B. Maynard, president 
of the Maynard Research Council, Inc., the 60 businessmen 
contributing chapters were carefully selected to represent 
a cross section of American businessmen and range from 
executives of large corporations to heads of, medium size 
and smaller firms. In addition, 11 executives of the vice 
president level explain their specialist functions in detail. 

Four years in preparation, the book covers each function 
of management: gathering information; directing, guiding, 
and leading; evaluating and measuring results; promot- 
ing innovation; managing the marketing activity; building 
and retaining top management; and also includes case ma- 
terial on other important areas. 

Richard S. Leghorn, president of Itek Corporation and 
chairman of NPA’s Committee on Security through Arms 
Control, has contributed a chapter on ‘Top Management's 
Use of Operations Research.” 

(Top Management Handbook, H. B. Maynard, editor- 
in-chief, published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York: 1960, 1248 pp., 146 illustrations, $17.50.) 
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Leadership Program for 
Business Executives | 


NEW PROGRAM, uniquely designed to give execu- 

tives practical training in decision-making and a 

framework for solving administrative problems, will open 
at Boston University on February 14, 1961. 

The program, sponsored by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, an independent organization established by the Ford 
Foundation in 1951, is aimed mainly at the key men in 
functional areas, junior executives destined for higher 
posts, recent additions to the ‘middle management group,” 
and chief executives from smaller enterprises. 

Scheduled to run through May 6, 1961, the program 
permits the executive to participate without taking him 
away from his business duties for more than three days 
in any two-week period. The pilot course in February will 
include an intensive examination of the administrative 
process, using a series of interrelated cases based on the 
actual history of selected companies. The main purpose of 
the program is to equip the business administrator for in- 
creasing his own output and his effectiveness in getting 
work done through others. The participants will be ex- 
posed to a two-pronged examination of the decision-mak- 
ing process: the impact of quantitative tools in account- 
ing, finance, statistics, data processing, and probability 
analysis on the administrator's job, and the human fac- 
tors that influence administrative judgment. 

Administrative functions—Planning, Organizing, Moti- 
vating, Controlling—and their application in production, 
marketing, accounting, finance and personnel management 
fields will be given special attention. 

Among the scheduled guest speakers are John Diebold 
of Diebold Associates, New York, author of the NPA re- 
port, Automation: its Impact on Business and Labor; Ted 
Silvey of the AFL-CIO research department, a member of 
the NPA Labor Committee; and Ordway Tead of Harper 
and Brothers, New York, a member of the NPA National 
Council. 


U. S. Council Announces 


New Economic Committee 


HE EXPERIENCE of the past four decades has made 
7. 40-nation International Chamber of Commerce 
aware that the range and complexity of modern day prob- 
lems with which the business groups in all countries have 
to deal require close cooperation with experts and schol- 
ars. Distinguished economists, such as Bertil Ohlin, Per 
Jacobsson, and Dag Hammarskjold have acted as advisers 
to the Chamber's International Headquarters in Paris, and 
such cooperation has become an established practice in 
most national committees. 

In line with this policy, the U.S. Council, representing 
American business in the International Chamber of Com- 


merce, announced this month the appointment of five 
prominent economists to a newly-created committee of 
economic advisers. The five members are Dr. George N. 
Halm, Professor of International Economic Relations, The 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University ; 
Dr. Harry C. Hawkins, professor emeritus, The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University; Dr. Ray- 
mond F. Mikesell, Acting Director, Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies and Overseas Administration, University of 
Oregon, and the author of the NPA International Com- 
mittee Report, Promoting United States Private Investments 
Abroad; Dr. Willard L. Thorp, Director, Merrill Center 
for Economics, Amherst College; and Dr. Raymond Ver- 
non, Professor of International Trade and Investment, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Courtney Brown, Dean, The Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, and a member of the NPA 
Board of Trustees, was appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, it was also announced. 


Called to Service 


Several members of various NPA Committees have 
been appointed to key posts in the new administration. 

NPA International Committee member Paul H. Nitze, 
an associate of the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research of the School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University, was named Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

NPA Labor Committee member George Weaver, Assist- 
ant to the President, International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, was named Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor. 

NPA International Committee member Harlan Cleve- 
land, dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was named Assistant Secretary of’ State for International 
Organization Affairs. 

The day after the Inauguration, President Kennedy com- 
pleted the high command of the Department of Agricul- 
ture by designating the last major appointees. Among 
these were two members of the NPA Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Kentucky, was named Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for Federal-State Relations. Harry 
Caldwell, master of the North Carolina State Grange, be- 
came Chairman of the Agriculture Advisory Commission. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman has an- 
nounced the appointment of NPA Agriculture Committee 
member John A. Baker, director of legislative services for 
the National Farmers Union, as director of agricultural 
credit services. 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force 
and a member of the NPA National Council, was named 
U. S. permanent representative to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. He will have the rank of ambassador and 
envoy plenipotentiary in serving on the NATO Council. 
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Publications Received 


Allen, H. C., The Anglo-American Predicament, The British Commonwealth, the 
United States, and European Unity, St. Martin's Press, New York: 1960, xiv and 
241 pp.. $6.75. A plea for the absolute necessity of an Atlantic Union, the main 
purpose of the. book is to stimulate action to produce that outcome. 
Bogen, Jules I., and Krooss, Herman E., Seeurity Credit: Its Economie Role and 
Regulation, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 1960, xii and 194 pp., 
$4.95. The story of security credit from its first use over 200 y Ss ago to its current 
regulation by government. 
Berelson, Bernard, Graduate Education in the United States, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York: 1960, vi and 346 pp., $6.95. A survey on the present state of 
graduate study in the United States and an analysis of the current program and 
issues in the system 
Cleveland, Harlan, Mangone, Gerald, and Adams, John Clark, The Overseas Ameri- 
cans, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York: 1960, xv and 316 pp., $5.95. The study 
examines the problems, needs, and performance of Americans living and working 
abroad: government personnel, missionaries, businessmen, and their families. The 
authors survey the foreign service training programs of public and private agencies 
and formulate an ‘‘agenda for action’’ for a more effective performance overseas. 
Dale, Ernest, The Great Organizers, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York: 1960, 
xi and 277 pp., $5.95. A new insight into high level management of business is pre- 
sented through profiles of managerial geniuses who solved organizational problems of 
DuPont, General Motors, Westinghouse, and National Steel. It describes methods used, 
compares management theories, points out fallacies, and presents practical material 
on understanding corporate organization. 
Engel, Julien, ed., The Seeurity of the Free World, The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York: 1960, 211 pp., Vol. 32, No. 5, The Reference Shelf Series. A collection of 
articles designed to help answer the question: How can the security of the world best 
be maintained? 
Freeman, Ralph ©., ed., Postwar Economie Trends in the United States, Harper & 
Brothers, New York: 1960, viii and 384 pp., $6.00. A group of experts presents a 
comprehensive picture of a wide variety of aspects of our national economic scene 
during the period following World War II 
International Labour Office, Labour Survey of North Africa, published by ILO, 
Geneva: 1960, xiii and 473 pp., $4.00. A country by country survey of general economic 
and social conditions in North Africa, it includes chapters on General Conditions of 
‘ Work, Wage Policy, Social Security, Labor Administration and Inspection, etc. 
Jennings, Eugene E., An Anatomy of Leadership, Princes, Heroes, and Supermen, 
Harper & Brothers, New York: 1960, 256 pp., $5.00. An analysis of leadership re- 
sponsible for great changes, commonly the result of the impact made by a few superior 
individuals who are a rare mixture of prince (power-seeker), hero (dedicated to noble 
causes), and superman (rule-breaker and value-creator). 
Lister, Louis, Europe’s Coal and Steel Community, An Experiment in Economic Union, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, New York: 1960, 495 pp., $8.00. A study in detail of 
the operations during the formative years of the first major experiment in European 
economic federation, with an analysis of its implications for wider European economic 
and political integration 
Machol, Robert E., ed., Information and Decision Processes, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York: 1960, xi and 185 pp., $5.95. A discussion on the nature of information 
and the nature of decision. In most cases, the papers are transcriptions of the 1958- 
1959 conferences held at Purdue University in which the 12 contributing authors, 
mainly mathematicians, took part. 
Mason, Edward 8., ed., The Corporation in Modern Society, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 1960, xv and 335 pp., $6.75. A symposium of 14 essays 
analyzing the principal problems raised by the emergence of the large corporation, 
its contributions to American life and some of the serious problems that its existence 
creates 
Northrep, F. 8. C., Philesophical Anthropology and Practical Polities, The Macmillan 
Co, New York: 60, 384 pp., $6.50. The author, Sterling Professor of Philosophy 
and Law, Yale Law School, gives a qualified yes answer to the question: can war be 
avoided? and points out the advantages of the objective knowledge and practical 
methods provided by the philosophically-minded anthropology of today. 
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Perloff, Harvey 8., Dunn, Edgar 8., Jr., Lampard, Eric E., and Muth, Richard F., 
Regions, Resources, and Economie Growth, for Resources for the Future, Inc., by The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore: 1960, xxv and 716 pp., $12.00. Traces the causes 
and the patterns of regional economic growth, with special attention to the role of 
natural resources in this development and the knowledge needed for a sound policy 
approach to regional economic and resources planning and development. 
Rubner, Alex, The Economy of Israel, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York: 1960, 
xxiii and 307 pp., $5.75. A comprehensive survey of the Israeli economy showing how 
a socialist society is being welded in the Middle East. 
Ruttenberg, Harold J., Self-Developing America, Harper & Brothers, New York: 1960, 
xiii and 254 pp., $4.50. An attempt to define the challenges to America to live-and- 
help-live among the family of nations and the role that labor and management can 
play in carrying forward the great American idea that poverty can be conquered and 
freedom can be won. 
Sayer, Wallace S., and Kaufman, Herbert, Governing New York City, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York: 1960, xviii and 815 pp., $8.50. A panorama of New York 
government and polities, this book is an inquiry into political power in a democratic 
community 
Shoup, Carl S. and others, The Fiseal System of Venezuela, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore: 1959, xiii and 491 pp., $8.75. Written at the request of the Government 
Venezuela, by eminent U.S. and British economists, this report analyzes revenue 
sources in their economic, administrative, and legal aspects and gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of size distribution of income in Venezuela, and sources and uses of 
capital in that country 
Steinberg, S. H., ed., The Statesman’s Yearbook 1960-61, St. Martin’s Press, New 
York: 1960, xxvi and 1677 pp., $9.50. A statistical and historical annual of the 
States of the world for 1960-61. 
Tax Foundation, Inc., Allocation of the Tax Burden by Income Class, Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York: 1960, 24 pp., single copies available on request. An up-to-date 
estimate of the distribution of the tax burden on the basis of selected assumptions, 
together with a brief discussion of the limitations and significance of tax burden 
estimates 


METROPOLITAN REGION STUDIES 
Lichtenberg, Robert M., One-Tenth of a Nation: National Forces in the Economic 
Growth of the New York Region, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 1960, 
xvi and 326 pp., $6.75. One in a series resulting from the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study, this is an analysis of New York's economic place on the American scene. 
Vernon, Raymond, Metropolis 1985, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
1960, xiii and 252 pp., $5.00. The key volume in the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study, this is a synthesis and interpretation of the seven specialized books that have 
already been published and the one that is still awaiting publication. 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent auto- 
matically to members of the Association. For information on mem- 
bership, available publications and reports, write NPA Membership 
Department. LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING AHEAD 
and the National Planning Association. 
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